student  sells 
logo  to  Hydro 


by  Kathleen  Hamilton 

f|lary  Margaret  Heron,  a see- 
d-year Design  Graphic  and 
Advertising  student  at  Boon, 
received  a $150  award  for  her 
design  of  a logo  for  Waterloo 
North  Hydro. 

The  logo,  a stylized  “WN”,  is 
currently  being  circulated  on 
letterheads  and  if  public  re- 
sponse is  favorable,  may  also  be 
used  on  Waterloo  North  Hydro 
trucks  and  signs. 

Heron  was  one  of  21  graphic 
design  students  who  competed 
for  the  award.  Her  design  took 
three  days  to  complete.  “I  did 
not  think  I would  win  because 
my  design  was  so  different  from 
everyone  else’s,”  Heron  said.  “I 
was  the  only  one  who  used 
yellow  and  orange.  The  rest  of 


the  class  used  red  with  or- 
ange.” 

Board  members  of  Waterloo 
North  Hydro  voted  to  choose  the 
winning  logo  and  later  gave  each 
student  a critique  on  his/her 
submission.  The  contest  was  one 
of  several  “professional  prac- 
tises” the  graphics  students  par- 
ticipate in  each  year'  Heron 
said,  “It  gives  us  a chance  to 
work  with  people  in  the  business 
who  could  he  clients  later,  and 
get  paid  for  it,”  Having  a sold 
design  in  her  portfolio  will  in- 
crease her  chances  of  employ- 
ment after  graduation,  she 
added. 

Heron  used  most  of  her  $150 
award  to  buy  art  supplies  and  to 
help  finance  a trip  to  Ottawa  last 
weekend,  where  she  competed  in 

a speed  skating  championship. 
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TV  porn  in  limelight 


by  Kristin  Trotter 

Soft-core  porn  will  soon  be  as 
close  as  your  right  hand.  A mere 
flick  of  the  switch  on  your 
pay-TV  converter  and  a bevy  of 
Playboy’s  most  bewitching 
women  will  jiggle  and  jounce 
their  well-endowed  forms  across 
your  television  .screen. 

In  spite  of  a nationwide  pro- 
test, pay-TV,  in  particular  First 
Choice  channel,  will  start  airing 
its  “adult  entertainment”  as 
scheduled  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. First  Choice  pay-TV  service 
and  Playboy  Enterprises  have 
spawned  what  is  proving  to  be  a 
lucrative  offspring.  To  date, 
there  are  no  rules  or  regulations 
governing  what  is  shown. 

“Broadcasting  is  traditionally 
self-regulating  and  pay-TV  will 
do  the  same  thing.  If  the  Cana- 
dian Radio-television  and  Tele- 
communications Commission 


(CRTC)  doesn’t  like  the  way  we 
do  things  they  simply  will  not 
renew  our  license,”  said  a First 
Choice  public  relations  spokes- 
man. 

It  seems  the  CRTC  intends  to 
respect  that  tradition  and  leave 
it  up  to  individuals  to  bring 
obscenity  complaints  before  the 
courts. 

A 100-page  report  published  by 
the  CRTC  on  pay-TV  addressed 
itself  to  issues  of  Canadian 
content,  approach  and  pricing 
but  made  no  reference  to  porno- 
graphy. 

According  CRTC  informa- 
tion officer  Jeff  Atkins,  the 
E^mmission  intends  to  remedy 
mis  by  releasing  a formal  state- 
ment on  pay-TV  and  porno- 
graphy. 

“I  have  no  idea  of  the  state- 
ment’s contents  or  length  but  it 


Son  pitches  in  for  pop 


/l^Hte^Tat^r.  like_son. 

standing  in  front  of  his 
class,  hands  in  motion,  cal- 
culator clicking,  Ganesh  Vai- 
dyanathan  has  slipped  into  his 
Dad’s  shoes  without  a pinch  or 
a squeek.  An  outgoing  26-year- 
old  clad  in  workboots,  blue 
jeans,  a suit-coat  and  tie  — 
Ganesh  hovers  somewhere  be- 
tween the  world  of  the  student 
and  the  world  of  the  teacher. 

Since  his  father.  Raja  Vai- 
dyanathan,  had  a heart  attack 
the  week  before  Christmas, 
Ganesh  has  taken  over  all 
teaching  and  marking  respon- 
sibilities for  the  senior  Vai- 
dyanathan’s  business  statis- 
tics classes. 

A student  himself,  the 
course  material  poses  no  prob- 
lem for  the  young  Vaidyan- 


athan.  He  has  a B.A.  in 
Economics  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Toronto,  a Masters  in 
Economics  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Waterloo  and  is  currently 
working  on  a Masters  of  Ap- 
plied Science  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo. 

After  his  father  took  ill, 
Ganesh  offered  his  services  to 
the  department  chairman  who 
took  him  up  on  the  offer.  He 
has-been  talking  central  limit 
^heorn^and  population  para- 
nteters  to  the  business  stu- 
dents at  Conestoga  College 
ever  since. 

Raja  Vaidyanathan,  mathe- 
matics instructor  in  the  busi- 
ness division  of  Conestoga 
College  is  home  from  hospital 
and  “all  things  considered, 
doing  quite  well,”  said  his  son. 


A week  before  Christmas, 
Mr.  Vaidyanathan  suffered  a 
heart  attack.  Last  weekend, 
he  went  for  his  first  check-up 
since  his  release  from  the 
hospital.  Doctors  have  not  yet 
determined  how  serious  the 
attack  was. 

“It  caught  us  all  by  sur- 
prise,” said  Ganesh. 

'^''Dad  gets  deeply  involved  in 
whatever  he  starts,  so  he  is 
going  to  have  to  tone  down  his 
life  somewhat.  It  won’t  affect 
his  teaching  though.  A thing 
like  this  makes  you  want  to 
come  back  and  do  a good 
job.” 

Doctors  have  tentatively  set 
Mr.  Vaidyanathan’s  return  to 
the  college  for  mid-March.  He 
is  doing  so  well,  however,  that 
it  might  be  earlier. 


Graphics  technician  program  to  move 


See  pg  3 


students  cook  up  a storm 
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Worried  about  where  your 
next  meal  is  going  to  come 
from?  Don’t  despair.  A good, 
cheap  dinner  is  close  at  hand. 

For  only  $3.50,  you  can  eat  a 
full  course  dinner  at  Conestoga’s 
Waterloo  campus  dining  room. 
One  dinner  consists  of  an  appe- 
tizer, the  main  meal,  and  des- 
sert. Take  a look  at  what  you’ll 
get:  tomato  juice,  garden  salad, 
prime  rib  of  beeUatr-jus.  york- 
shire  pudding,  ov^n-^oa^ed  po- 
tatoes, glazed  carrots,  and  pear 
belle  helene. 

The  dining  room  is  run  by  the 
students  in  the  Food  Prepara- 
tion program.  The  20-week 


course  is  designed  to  enable  the 
student  to  function  as  an  assis- 
tant cook  in  a res^urai^ 

Peter  Bassin,  X^^d  prepara- 
tion instructor,  has  bden  teach- 
ing the  program  for  10  years. 
Previous  to  this,  he  was  a chef  at 
the  former  Walper  Hotel  in  Kit- 
chener. 

Bassin  said  that  the  program 
has  a 92  per  cent  job  placement 
rate.  “Many  students  become 
chefs  at  restaurants  such  as  the 
Charcoal  Steak  House  and  the 
Ali  Baba.” 

The  dining  room  seats  40 
people.  It  is  open  noon  hours, 
and  by  reservation  only. 


by  Kathleen  Hamilton 

The  Graphics  Technician 
Program  will  be  moving  from 
Boon  to  the  Waterloo  Campus 
during  the  summer,  according 
to  Aubrey  Hagar,  director  of 
college  and  curriculum  plan- 
ning. Hagar  said  there  are  two 
reasons  for  this  move,  one 
being  a shortage  of  space  at 
Boon.  The  major  reason  is 
that  college  president  Joe 
' Martin  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee want  Waterloo’s  Offset 
i Printing  Program  and  Boon’s 
|<Jraphic  Technician  Program 
\ to  use  the  same  facilities. 

Hagar  said  that  extensive 
surveys  had  been  conducted 
and  results  showed  both  pro- 
grams were  “not  serving  the 
industry  as  well  as  they 
should.”  Having  both  pro- 
grams on  the  same  campus 
will  “give  us  a basis  for 
expansion. 

Graphics  faculty  members 
are  in  favor  of  the  move.  “It  is 
a very  positive  move,”  said 
Andy  Delemont.  “It  makes  a 
lot  of  sense  to  have  the  pro- 
grams together.” 


Delemont  and  program  co- 
ordinator Clarence  Hope  are 
intending  to  share  equipment 
with  the  printing  program. 
“They  have  equipment  that 
we  can  use  and  we  have 
equipment  they  can  use,”  said 
Hope.  “Our  students  have 
never  had  direct  contact  with 
printing  equipment.  They  need 
to  familiarize  themselves  with 
press  work.” 

Hope  said  he  was  first  made 


aware  that  changes  were  in 
the  works  when  he  discovered 
that  the  advisory  committees 
oT~  tHTe  two  programs  were 
meeting  together.  According 
to  Aubrey  Hagar  the  move  has 
been  under  discussion  for 
about  two  years.  Official  con- 
firmation, however,  did  not 
come  until  one  month  ago 
when  graphics  students  were 
informed  of  the  move  by 
division  chairman. 


^NSIDE 
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Porn  in  livingroom 
while 

CRTC  nods  off 


V 

Thirteen  Conestoga  College 
criminology  students  took  an 
oath  of  secrecy  last  Friday  at 
the  Kitchener  Police  station. 
They  were  sworn  in  by  Judge 
Jack  McCormick  in  preparation 
for  a two-week  field  placement. 

Originally,  the  ceremony  was 
slated  to  take  place  on  campus 
the  day  before.  Students  waited 
around  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  but 
the  Judge  was  a ‘no-show’.  So 
although  no  official  swearing 
went  on  that  day,  no  doubt  some 
„ of  the  old-fashioned,  under-the- 
\ breath  type  did.^ 

ihe " students  are  part  of  the 
police  stream  of  the  criminology 
division  and  for  two  weeks  in 
mid-February  police  officers, 
either  municipal  or  provincial 
(OPP),  will  be  assigned  a crimi- 
nology student,  who  will  follow 
them  through  their  various 
shifts. 

“Most  of  the  people  in  the 
stream  have  filed  for  application 
to  police  fopees^fr  academies,’’ 
said  Rober^a^,  coordinator  of 
the  criminorogypifpgram. 

“It’s  an  opportuifUy  to  learn 


by  Colin  Hunt 

The  current  flap  over  the  screening  of 
Playboy-produced  videos  on  the  First  Choice 
Pay  TV  channel  has  once  again  started  the 
old,  tired  debate  on  pornography.  However, 
the  real  villian  has  been  thus  far  allowed  to 
escape  unnoticed. 

By  its  laxity  in  bringing  issues  of 
controversy  to  public  attention  the  CRTC 
(Canadaina  Radio  and  Telecommunications 
Commission)  has  hidden  the  issue  of 
pornography  on  pay  TV  until  it  is  too  late  to 
be  intelligently  discussed.  All  applicants  for 
broadcast  licenses  began  their  proposals  to 
the  CRTC  four  years  ago,  and  the  documents 
were  complete  two  years  ago.  In  the 
proposal  the  various  companies  had  to  list  in 
detail  the  nature  of  the  programming  that 
they  would  provide  along  with  samples. 

When  the  CRTC  published  its  report  on  pay 
TV  applicants  two  years  ago,  it  neglected  to 
mention  any  reference  to  “adult” 
entertainment. 

The  fact  that  the  CRTC  went  into 
considerable  detail  on  all  other  aspects  of 
pay  TV  applicants  suggests  that  they  were 
aware  that  an  angry  public  debate  was 
forthcoming,  and  that  they  wished  to  avoid 
or  postpone  it.  By  its  negligence  in  airing  the 
issue  of  pornography  to  the  extent  of  hiding 
information,  the  CRTC,  an  appointed, 
bureaucratic  body,  has  subverted  the 
democratic  process  by  making  decisions 
without  consulting.  

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  l^adcastij^ 

companies  have  a fundamentaT^ ^ 

misconception  about  the  right  to  broadcast. 
Like  it  or  not,  the  airwaves  are  exclusively 
public  domain;  no  one  has  the  right  to 
broadcast.  They  are  granted  a privilege  by 
the  government.  The  corporations,  however, 
behave  as  though  they  are  merely  going 
through  a piece  of  government  red  tape, 
solely  designed  to  make  their  business 
expensive.  They  and  the  CRTC  seem  to 
forget  that  they  exist  only  on  sufferance. 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  there  is  really  a 
free  choice  to  watch  or  not  watch  television. 
The  influence  of  social  fads  and  customs  on 
individual  lifestyles  is  massive.  With  the 
projected  deterioration  in  commercial 
television  there  will  ultimately  be  no  serious 
choice  about  pay  TV;  you’ll  pay  your 
monthly  bill  or  sell  your  tube. 

The  real  issue,  then,  is  not  pornography  on 
television  but  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
CRTC  as  a defender  of  public  property.  To 
date,  its  track  record  under  former  Queens’ 
University  political  scientist  John  Miesel  is  a 
dismal  list  of  concealing  information  and 
kowtowing  to  corporate  interests. 
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)i,  Swearin-inj  of  students  delayed 


first-hand  what  is  going  on  in  the 
department,  and  because  stu- 
dents have  been  sworn  to  se- 
crecy they  can  become  involved 
in  current  cases.’’ 

The  police  stream  is  one  of 
five  in  the  criminology  program. 
Students  are  also  trained  as 
customs  officials,  industrial,  re- 
tail and  private  security  guards, 
insurance  claims  adjusters  and 
correctional  officers. 

“We  prepare  people  to  be 
hired  by  oiw-ef-Uhese  agency 

areas,”  said 'Mr.  

A lawyer  himselUMr.  Ha^  and 
his  staff  have  buirt>tb©--dourse 
around  three  themes:  law,  in- 
vestigative procedures,  taught 
by  ex-RCMP  officer  Bernie 
McKeever,  and  human  rela- 
tions, taught  by  sociologist  Don 
Douglas  and  probation  officer 
Sue  Hartley. 

The  course  curriculum  has 
received  official  approval  from 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission, 
The  OPP,  the  Solicitor  General 
of  Ontario,  The  Chiefs  of  Police, 
The  Ontario  Police  College,  The 
PoHee,^  Governing  Authorities, 


and  The  Ontario  Police  Associa- 
tion. 

All  criminology  students  are 
required  to  go  through  screening 
procedures  and  the  police- 
stream  students,  in  particular, 
are  subject  to  numerous  screen- 
ings. 

Students  in  the  police  stream 
must  also  have  a working  knowl- 
edge of  forensic  science,  taught 
by  microbioJogist,  Paul  Latour 
(who,  inc^ently)  doesn’t  look  a 
bit  like  Quh»ey^ 

Students  attend  an  autopsy  in 
Toronto  and  learn  to  handle 
evidence  in  such  a way  that  it 
remains  useful. 

“Often,  the  first  person  on  the 
scene  of  a crime  will  niake  or 
break  the  case,”  saidMr.  Hay^ 

Taking  the  oath  of  confid|fl^ 
were  criminology  students 
Bradshaw,  Donna  Jenny,  S^m 
Miller,  Mark  Andrews,  Drew 
Wilder,  John  Vandenheuvel, 
Laurie  Armstrong,  Karen 
Loveys,  Brenda  Radbourne, 
Lois  Konarski,  Jim  Gordon, 
Garry  Rubie  and  Gord  John- 
ston. 


Local  work-sharing  terms  end 


by  Kathleen  Hamilton 


The  future  of  the  Work 
Sharing  Program,  which  pre- 
vented more  than  84,000 
layoffs  in  1982,  will  be  unde- 
cided until  after  an  evaluation 
is  completed  in  March  or 
April,  according  to  Minister  of 
Employment  and  Immigra- 
tion Lloyd  Axworthy. 

The  program  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the  federal  gov- 
ernm^t  as  a measure  to  avert 
temporary  layoffs.  Under  a 
work-sharing  arrangement, 
employees  agree  to  work  a 
shorter  week  so  that  no  one 
will  be  laid  off.  For  the  days 
not  worked,  employees  draw 
unemployment  insurance  ben- 
efits. Both  employers  and  em 
ployees  must  agree  to  become 
involved  in  the  program, 
which  lasts  a maximum  of  38 
weeks. 

At  the  King  St.  plant  of  BF 
Goodrich,  442  of  445  unionized 
wage  group  workes  are  on 


work  sharing  agreements,  ac- 
cording to  Industrial  Relations 
officer  SidneyMarsden.  Of  100 
salary  gi^ups  Employees,  34 
are  involvW-irfwork  sharing. 
BF  Goodrich  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  program  since 
April  1982.  After  two  exten- 
sions, their  term  ends  on  Feb. 
4,  1983. 

“No  one  knows  what  will 
happen”  to  the  476  employees 
whose  jobs  may  be  on  the  line, 
said  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions and  Communications 
Owen  Lackenbauer.  “We  are 
looking  at  various  options,  but 
we  have  no  idea  if  the  econ- 
omy will  improve.  It’s  a 
$64,000  question.” 

I While  the ' advantages  of 

- t-work  shying  to  the  employee 
— - _ . . . 


^^re  obvious,  Goodrich  rnan- 
y agement  does  not  want  to  see 


the  program  end  either.  “It 
enables  us  to  keep  our  work 
force  together,”  said  Sidney 
Marsden.  “If  we  have  to  lay 
the  workers  off,  they  might  get 


other  jobs  and  we  would  lose 
them  for  good.  With  work 
sharing,  the  workers  retain 
their  skills  and  when  the 
economy  turns  around  we 
have  no  retraining  costs,”  said 
Marsden. 

At  Fairway  Press  in  Kitch- 
ener, all  37  full-time  plant 
production  employees  have 
entred  work  sharing  agree- 
ments. General  Manager  Rob- 
ert Davis  said  the  program 
has  “definitely  been  success- 
ful” but  Fairway’s  term  ends 
on  Feb.  26. 

Davis  said  Fairway  became 
involved  in  work  sharing  be- 
cause “our  work  load  was 
spotty”  but  since  then  busi- 
ness has  not  improved.  In  fact, 
Davis  said,  “production  is 
down  slightly.”  Davis  declined 
to  comment  on  possible  layoffs 
after  Feb.  26. 

During  1982,  more  than 
196,000  Canadian  workers 
were  involved  in  about  8,300 
work  sharing  agreements. 


New  rape  laws  more  stringent 


c: 


ing  the  Criminal  Code  of  Can- 
ada, has  changed  the  old  legal 
definition  and  punishment  of 
rape.  The  new  act.  Bill  C127 
which  came  into  effect  on  Jan. 
4 of  this  year,  substitutes  a 
broad  series  of  assault  charges 
for  the  former  offences  of 
rape,  assault,  and  wounding. 

The  new  act  defines  four 
forms  of  assault.  The  first  is 
aggravated  assault,  which 
covers  all  forms  of  deliberate 
injury  or  maiming  to  the 
victim,  and  it  camfiSTtKiriax- 
imum  penalty  of  aTM~yeaiNen- 
tence.  ^ 

The  other  categories  are 
variations  of  offences  covered' 
under  the  old  rape  law.  The 
first  is  called  sexual  assualt. 


Correction 

Due  to  a typesetting  error  in 
last  week’s  Spoke,  Sam  Mit- 
minger  was  referred  to  as  the 
ex-president  of  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. The  sentence  should  have 
read:  According  to  Bouttel, 
the  idea  to  revamp  the  pro- 
gram came  from  Sam  Mit- 
minger,  ex-president  of  Mo- 
hawk College,  who  was  asked 
by  Kenneth  Hunter,  ex-presi- 
dent  of  Conestoga  C)ollege,  to 
examine  various  programs  in 
difficulty. 


Under  the  new  law,  penetra- 
tion does  not  have  to  be  proven 
nor  can  the  character  or  past 
sexual  history  of  the  victim  be 
u.sed  as  evidence  in  court. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  court 
the  accused  may  be  tried 
summarily  or  by  indictment. 
The  first  carries  a penalty  of 
six  months,  the  second  a sen- 
tence of  up  to  10  years. 

A version  of  sexual  assault 


involves  threats^of  bodily 
harm,  threats  to  a third  per- 
son, or  compulsion  with  a 
weapon.  With  these  complica- 
tions the  court  can  order  a life 
sentence  in  prison. 

The  final  category  is  ag- 
gravated sexual  assualt  in 
which  the  victim  is  injured  or 
maimed.  The  maximum  .sen- 
tence for  this  is  al.so  a life 
term. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


There  are  thefts  by  employ- 
ees in  just  about  every  firm 
and  organization.  The  execu- 
tive of  the  DSA  believes  the 
best  way  to  handle  this  type  of 
situation  within  the  pub  staff  is 
to  fire  the  entire  staff.  I 
wonder  if  the  temptation 
would  be  taken  away  with  a 
new  staff?  They  would  also  be 
punishing  alot  of  people  for 
something  they  are  not  doing, 
if  anyone  at  all  is  stealing. 

The  pub  staff  was  accused  of 
stealing  seven  ca.ses  of  beer 
from  the  storage  room  by  the 
executive.  On  a recount  of  the 
beer  by  the  Pub  Manager,  all 
the  beer  was  accounted  for, 
plus  the  seven  missing  ca.ses. 
Either  the  executive  cannot 
count  or  they  are  trying  to 
accuse  the  pub  staff  of  .some- 
thing they  just  aren’t  doing. 

If  the  executive  is  worried 


cc^je 
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about  the  cost  of  pub  staff 
consuming  drinks  during  pubs, 
maybe  they  should  reduc^ 
cost  by  paying  for  theirj^ 
drinks. 

The  pub  staff  is  al.so  being 
blamed  for  going  in  the  DSA 
office  (downstairs)  during  the 
pubs  and  “moving  things 
around.”  This  .seems  highly 
impossible  since  the  door  is 
kept  locked  and  the  only  peo- 
ple having  keys  are  members 
of  the  executive. 

I do  not  understand  why  the 
executive  is  coming  down  .so 
hard  on  the  pub  staff  since  this 
is  the  first  year  the  pub  has 
shown  a profit  in  several 
years.  If  they  believe  that 
thefts  are  taking  place,  they 
should  point  their  finger  at 
specific  persons.  Accusing  the 
entire  staff  is  a “cop-out”! 

The  pub  staff 
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New  drug  on  market  to  treat  herpes 


J 


/ 


Finally  a product  has  been 
released  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  of  Canada 
(FDA)  that  offers  an  effective 
relief  to  herpes  sufferers.  Re- 
cent tests  of  the  drug  ACY- 
CLOVIR (ACV),  developed  by 
Burrows  Wellcome  Medical 
Division  in  Kirkland,  Quebec, 
found  it  to  inhibit  the  infection 
of  herpes  flare-ups,  but  not  to 
affect  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  <iaiH  Dr  p r McCal- 
lum  of  the  Waterl^ Regional 
Health  Unit.  A 5%  ACV  cream 
reduces  the  severity  of  local 
symptoms  and  accelerates  the 
time  of  crusting  of  lesions 
caused  by  the  sexually  trans- 
mitted disease  (STD). 

ACV  appears  to  be  the  first 
safe  antiviral  agent  to  have 
some  significant  effect  on  pri- 
mary genital  infections.  This 
is  an  important  first  step  in  the 


treatment  of  herpes.  The  drug 
does  not  reduce  the  time  taken 
for  all  lesions  to  completely 
heal.  The  frequency  with 
which  new  lesions  appear  is 
not  affected  by  ACV. 

What  the  drug  does  do  is 
prevent  herpes-infected  cells 
from  spreading  or  increasing 
in  number  but  it  will  do 
nothing  for  previously-herpes- 
infected  cells,  says  a Canada 
Diseases  Weekly  Report.  The 
report  says  that  since  the 
symptoms  of  genital  herpes 
show  up  faster  on  men  than  on 
women,  the  drug  is  more 
effective  on  men. 

ACV  assists  the  healing  of 
lesions  but  does  not  prevent 
recurrences.  In-fact,  Dr. 
McCallum  says  that  ACV  is 
not  recommended  for  cqses  of 
recurring  herpes  because~nre- 
i^irus  becomes  resistant  to 


A report  by  Rolling  Stone 
magazine  says  ACV  is  very 
good  for  first-time  sufferers  of 
the  dreaded  herpes,  but  “its 
usefulness  to  patients  with 
recurring  herpes  is  limited.” 
Also  covered  in  the  Rolling 
Stone  article  were  other  drugs 
with  prospects  of  helping  vic- 
tims of  the  herpes  plague. 

2 Deoxy-D-Glucose  (2DG)  is 
being  investigated  by  virolo- 
gist, Herbert  A.  Blough  and 
gynecologist,  Robert  Giuntole 
who  both  work  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Like 
ACV,  2DG  was  found  to  be 
good  for  helping  to  heal  first- 
time attacks,  but  does  not  kill 
latent  herpes  cells. 

Interferon  has  been  effec- 
tive in  fighting  a large  variety 
of  viruses,  but  at  $128  m'illion- 
an-ounce  it  is  too  expensive  for 
herpes  research. 


Phosphonoacetic  acid 
(PAA)  has  possibilities.  The 
drug,  known  as  a viral-repli- 
cation inhibitor,  stops  the 
spread  of  any  lesions  once 
they  are  prominent.  PAA  is 
not,  at  the  moment,  a patent- 
able  drug,  which  means  no 
drug  company  is  likely  to 
invest  million.s  of  dollars 

Herpes  karatitis,  or  ocular' 
herpes,  occurs  when  the 
herpes  virus  gets  into  the  eye 
and  comes  into  contact  with 
the  cornea.  It  is  the  largest 
cause  of  infectious  blindness 
in  the  United  States.  Two 
drugs  that  can  control  this 
condition  are  vidarabine  and 
indoxuridine,  if  herpes  is  diag- 
nosed early. 

Herpes  encephalitis  is 


caused  by  dormant  herpes 
cells  in  the  mouth  moving  to 
the  brain  for  unexplained  rea- 
sons. If  the  condition  is  not 
diagnosed  quickly,  the  victim 
will  loose  consciousness.  He 
usually  ends  up  with  perma- 
nent brain  damage.  If  diag- 
nosed soon,  the  condition  can 
be  suecessfully  treated,  also, 
with  vidarabine. 

If  you  think  you  have  herpes 
or  know  that  you  do,  contact 
the  Waterloo  Regional  Health 
Unit,  850  King  St.  West,  Kitch- 
ener, on  any  Monday,  Wednes- 
day or  Friday  from  4 p.m.  to  6 
p.m.  No  appointment  is  neces- 
sary. Or  you  can  contact 
REACH,  Box  70,  Station  G, 
Toronto  M4M  3E8  or  phone 
416-862-0803. 
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College  no  help  to  program 


by  Kathleen  Hamilton 

An  appeal  to  private  indus- 
try for  new  equipment  and 
materials  by  the  Graphics 
Technician  Program  is  being 
answered  to  the  tune  of  over 
$35,000,  according  to  co-ordin- 
ator  Clarence  Hope. 

Hope  said,  “We  needed 
equipment  desperately  to  ful- 
fill our  teaching  mandate.” 
P The  equipment  they  had  was 
^ out  of  date  and  being  over 
used.  According  to  Hope,  the 
College  had  no  funds  to  con- 
tribute towards  new  equip- 
ment so  the  progra«K^ppealed 
to  its  advisory. t ^ 

Finally  in  Nwember  1982, 


the  equipment  and  materials 
began  to  roll  in.  The  largest 
donation  of  materials  came 
from  the  K-W  Record  which 
gave  the  program  $7,000  worth 
of  film  and  chemicals.  Hoechst 
Canada  Incorporated  in  Cam- 
bridge donated  color  proofing 
material  and  plates  valued  at 
$3,000. 

Maior  donators  of  equip- 
ment were:  Sears  Ltd.  (line-up 
table,  camera,  automatic  pro- 
cessor and  sink);  Canadian 
Fine  Color  (film  drier,  proof 
exposing  unit  and  point  light 
source);  McCutcheon  Graph- 
ics Incorporated  (film  register 
system)  and  Booth  Supply  Co. 
Ltd.  (plate  exposing  tower). 


Hope  said  the  donations  are 
“very  appropriate.  The  equip- 
ment is  constantly  in  use.  We 
are  now  able  to  teach  tech- 
nique on  equipment  that  is 
currently  in  use  in  the  indus- 
try. 

“There  is  still  a great  need 
for  additional  equipment,” 
said  Hope.  Current  technology 
is  going  towards  computeriza- 
tion. What  we  need  is  equip- 
ment that  can  be  interfaced 
with  computers.  That’s  the 
direction  we  need  to  go.” 

Hope  said  there  are  more 
donations  of  equipment  com- 
ing and  the  situation  is  begin- 
ning to  look  “a  whole  lot 
healthier.” 


Pornography 

is  expected  in  a few  days,”  he 
said. 

Of  the  seven  finalist  pay-TV 
applications,  six  mentioned 
“adult  material”  in  their  pro- 
gramming and  the  “public  was 
informed  of  that  during  applica- 
tion hearings  two  years  ago,” 
said  Mr.  Atkins. 

“But  I’m  not  surprised  by  the 
reaction  to  First  Choice’s  an- 
nouncement, It  is  a more  dra- 
matic way  of  bringing  to  peo- 
ple’s attention  what  pay-TV  in- 
tends to' do.” 

First  Choice  intends  to  devote 
three  to  four  per  cent  of  its 
programming  time,  Friday  and 
Saturday  after  midnight,  to 
“soft-core”  pornography.  And 
sales  figures  from  one  Toronto 
cable  company  indicate  that  the 
publicity  First  Choice  is  receiv- 
ing is  increasing  sales,  although 
Super  Channel  is  still  leading. 

In  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area,  sales  for  all  three  pay-TV 
channels  have  increased. 

“I’m  not  at  liberty  to  disclose 
any  particulars,”  said  John 
‘Grotheer,  controller  for  Rogers 
Cable  TV. 

“What  we  are  offering  here  is 
a discretionary  service.  People 
have  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions. It’s  the  same  as  soft-porn 
tapes  or  magazines.” 

Definitely  not  so,  says  Gayle 
Laws,  spokeswoman  for 
Women’s  Action  Co-operative,  a 
Waterloo-based  group  involved 
in  the  control  of  pornography. 

“By  putting  it  on  television, 
you  legitimize  it.  You  say  it’s 
okay  to  degrade  women,  and 
that  society  supports  it  on  a 
legitimate  basis. 

“It  is  degrading  to  women  - all 
women.  They  are  seen  as  noth- 
ing more  than  an  object,  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  gratify  male 
sexuality.” 

People  cannot  remain  immune 


-from  pg.  1 , 

to  the  effects  of  pornography 
said  Ms.  Laws,  and  porno- 
graphy, particularly  on  televi- 
sion, forms  attitudes  of  both  men 
and  women. 

“It  affects  how  women  are 
seen  when  they  apply  for  a job. 
It  affects  male-female  relation- 
ships, in  that  it  numbs  you  to  the 
whole  experience  of  sexuality.  It 
degrades  human  sexuality  and 
makes  it  a ve.ry  frivolous 
thing.” 

“People  say  it  is  harmless.  It 
is  not.  People  say  it  doesn’t 
affect  me.  It  does.” 

Studies  on  pornography,  both 
hard-core  and  soft-core,  indicate 


says,  “ThejNcall  that  child  mo- 

It^ing?” — 

x'^nd  what^about  our  children) 

^u^tinnpri  Ms-I„a-ws? — — " 

^■’^ith  this  complel.e  lack  of 
censorship  on  pay-TV,  how  are 
we  going  to  control  what  chil- 
dren watch?” 

The  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Status  of  Women  group  echoecU 
cTnuch  of  the  sentirnenFsVgx- 


pressed  by  the  Women’s  Action 
Co-operative,  and  have  sent  tele- 
grams to  Francis  Fox,  Com- 
munications Minister,  request- 
ing government  legislation  to 
prevent  pornography  on  home 

, television  and  a similar  tele- 

that  the  more  an  individual,  bojiho^ gram  to  the  CRTC  requesting 
male  and  female,  watches  por-  regulations  to  prevent  porno- 
hographic  material,  the  more  graphy  on  home  television. 


POLAR  PARTY 

DINNER  SHOW 

Wed.  Feb.  2 
with 

VINCENT  ANTHONY 


MASTER  OF  DECEPTION 
4:00  p.m. 
in  the  cafeteria 


V • Chili  Dinner  following  the  show 


• AMSTEL  mug  (yours  to  keep)  filled 
with  beer 


ALL  for  only  $2.00! 


Limited  supply  of  tickets  available 
in  the  Activities  office 


Athlete  of  the  Year 
Nominations 


accegtjng-mey  become  of  rape 
sexual  a^gjSS^ion  and  the 
less  -aceepting-^iey  are  to  the 
^women’s  movement  towards 
^equality. 

Nor  does  pornography  have  a 
cathartic  effect,  pointed  out  Ms. 
Laws.  It  does  not  reduce  sexual 
tension,  rather,  it  creates  it. 
Pornography  does  not  stay  with- 
in the  person.  Its  tentacles 
stretch  much  further  than  that. 

There  are  those  who  believe 
that  soft-core  porn  of  the  kind 
First  Choice  and  Playboy  intend 
to  air  is  even  more  damaging  to 
the  moral  fabric  of  the  society, 
because  it  is  so  insidious. 

“Playboy  magazine  is  seen  by 
society  as  acceptable,”  said  Ms. 
Laws,  “but  I feel  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous.  Their  jokes  and 
some  articles  work  to  break 
down  social  taboos.” 

She  cites  as  an  example,  a 
“cartoon”  that  appeared  in 
Playboy  a few  months  ago. 

A little  girl,  no  more  than 
seven,  is  leaving  an  apartment. 
She  looks  over  her  shoulder  at  a 
man  standing  behind  her 
dressed  in  a robe,  smiles,  and 


Maurita  McCrystal,  chairper- 
son for  the  K-W  Status  of 
Women,  said  pornography  is 
visual  hate  literature. 

“Soft-porn  is  not  fluffy  erotica, 
because  it  objectifies  and  de- 
grades. This  kind  of  thing  would 
not  be  tolerated  if  it  was  directed 
against  any  other  segment  of 
society.  So  why  do  we  tolerate  it 
when  it  is  directed  against 
women?”  she  said. 

Primary  fears  expressed  by 
both  groups  were,  how  far  will  it 
go?  How  much  damage  will  it 
do?  Where  will  it  end? 

The  CRTC  does  not  seem  to 
know. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  where  all  this 
is  leading.  If  I were  a mind 
reader,  I wouldn’t  be  a public 
servant.  I’d  be  making  a fortune 
on  the  stock  market,”  said  Jeff 
Atkins. 

The  government  does  not 
seem  to  know. 

Interpreting  obscenity  and 
pornography  has  been  and  re- 
mains a matter  for  the  courts, 
not  the  federal  government. 

Somebody  should  find  out  be- 
fore this  thing  goes  any  further. 


for  Men  & Women 


Criteria  for  Selection 

Varsity  Participation 

- performs  and  shows  desire,  dedication,  team 
leadership,  good  sportsmanship,  and  respect. 

Intramural  Participation 

- active  intramural  participation  and  assistance 

Acaijemics 

- at  least  a “B”  average 

Contribution  to  the  Community 

- involvement  in  areas  both  related  ana 
unrelated  to  athletics,  the  good  of  the 
college,  and  the  community  at  large. 

Nominations  must  be  submitted  to 
Dan  Young,  Co-ordinator  of  Athletics, 
by  Friday,  Feb.  18th, 


4 Monday,  January  31,  1983 


Polar  Party  Week  begins 
with 

JAMIE 

WARREN 

who  will  sing  & entertain  you 
with  his  own  music 

TODAY 


in  the  Student  Lounge 
1 1 :30  a.m. 


Family  assistance  vital 
to  rape^victim’s  recovery 


(At  a December  8th  workshop 
on  rape  sponsored'byTTanned 
Parenthood  Waterloo  Region, 
five  panelists  discussed  child 
abuse,  the  importance  of  sup- 
port systems  for  rape  victims 
and  their  families,  and  recent 
changes  in  the  criminal  code. 

Joanne  Bilton  from  Victim 
Offender  Services  told  her 
audience  that  while  rape  vic- 
tims typically  respond  to  as- 
sault with  shock,  fear  and 
guilt,  not  every  victim  experi- 
ences a crisis.  The  victim’s 
sense  of  loss  or  violation,  the 
kind  of  assistance  she  receives 
and  the  immediacy  of  family 
support  all  influence  her  reac- 
tion to  the  crime. 

According  to  Bilton,  chil- 
dren who  have  been  sexually 
assaulted  recover  if  violence 
was  minimal,  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  courtroom  and 
receive  constant  reassurance 
from  parents.  Many  children, 
she  said,  draw  pictures  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  incident 
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THE  SPRING  BEER.  FROM  LABATT’S. 


and  to  express  their  feelings 
about  it. 

Both  Bilton,  and  police  of- 
ficer, Rita  Rivoda  addressed 
recent  amendments  to  sec- 
tions of  the  criminal  code 
pertaining  to  rape  and  sexual 
assault.  Under  the  new 
amendments,  all  sexual  of- 
fenses other  than  rape  will  be 
defined  as  sexual  assault, 
while  rape  will  be  defined  as 
aggravatecTsexual  assault  in- 
volving the  use  of  weapons  or 
violence  against  the  person. 

Maximum  penalties  will  be 
10  years  for  sexual  assault, 
and  life  imprisonment  for  ag- 
gravated sexual  assault. 

Bilton  doesn’t  believe  new 
legislation  wilt  lead  to  harsher 
sentences,  since  sentencing 
depends  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  crime,  the  degree  of 
violence  involved,  and  the 
previous  record  of  the  offend- 
er. 

However,  under  the  new 
legislation,  victims  will  not 
have  to  answer  questions  per- 
taining to  charactet-  or  pre- 
vious sexual  behavior.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  be  possible  to 
convict  an  offender  without 
excessive  corroborating  evi- 
dence from  the  victim. 

The  purpose  of  changing 
existing  rape  laws  is  to  re- 
move the  stigma  of  rape  from 
the  victim  and  Bilton  says  she 
believes  the  amendments  will 
work  well  in  this  way. 

Debbie  Sharpe  .and  Klaus 
Gruber  from  Community  Jus- 
tice initiatives,  spoke  about 
current  myths  and  attitudes  to 
rape  and  their  effect  on  vic- 
tims. 

Responses  from  family  and 
friends  often  suggest  a victim 
must  have  wanted  the  rape  to 
occur,  but  Gruber  added,  it’s 
important  to  place  responsi- 
bility with  the  rapist. 

In  their  self-help  group 
starting  in  January,  Sharpe 
and  Gruber  will  provide  a safe 
place  for  victims  to  talk  about 
their  reactions  and  experience 
and  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  decisions  about  any 
action  they  wish  to  take. 

Gruber  stressed  that  victims 


“own  their  own  feelings.  We 
cannot  demand  any  particular 
response  from  them.  We  must 
start  where  the  victim  is  and 
go  from  there.” 

Describing  rdpe  as  a femin- 
ist issue  important  to  both 
men  and  women,  Gruber  said 
that  while  society  tells  victims 
they  somehow  had  something 
to  do  with  the  assault,  most 
rapes  do  not  involve  anything 
that  could  be  called  provoca- 
tion. 

“The  message  given  women 
through  the  media  is  that 
women  are  supposed  to  look 
provocative  and  attractive, 
but  only  to  their  husbands  and 
boyfriends,  not  to  other  men. 
This  is  double  bind  for  all 
women,  but  especially  for  rape 
victims.” 

Following  Sharpe  and 
Gruber,  Lorna  Warlow,  a 
former  counsellor  to  rape  vic- 
tims, talked  about  the  impor- 
tance of  allowing  rape  victims 
to  take  as  much  control  of 
' their  lives  as  possible  after  an 
assault,  and  criticized  police 
departments  for  their  insensi- 
tive treatment  of  rape  vic- 
tims. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion,  . 
Rivoda  described  the  lengthy 
investigative  procedures 
faced  by  women  who  report 
their  rapes  to  the  police,  but 
reassured  the  audience  that 
these  investigations  are  car- 
ried out  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  victim,  and  without  any 
harrassment. 

Rivoda  concluded  her  talk 
with  advice  on  measures 
women  can  take  to  protect 
themselves  from  possible  as- 
sault. 

“Keep  your  doors  locked  all 
the  time  and  be  cautious  about 
letting  strangers  into  your 
house,”  she  cautioned. 
“Always  be  alert  to  the  possi- 
bility of  attack,  especially 
when  walking  after  dark  and 
in  unfamiliar  neighborhoods. 

If  you  are  attacked,  scream  as 
loud  as  you  can.  This  isn’t  New 
York  City  — if  people  hear  you 
scream,  they’ll  call  the  police 
and  we’ll  be  there  right 
away.” 


Dynamic  program 


by  Kristin  Trotter 

Closeted  in  the  far  corner, 
basement  level,  of  that  con- 
glomerate of  box-offices,  Ted 
Goddard,  co-ordinator  of  the 
Marketing  Program  at  Cones- 
toga College,  and  his  staff  of 
five,  teach  all  175  marketing 
students  everything  they  ever 
wanted  to  know  about  market- 
ing but  were  too  baffled  to 
ask. 

The  course  places  heavy 
emphasis  on  student  projects, 
one  of  which  is  doing  confiden- 
tial marketing  research  for 
local  industries.  Marketing 
students  have  worked  with 
every  major  industry  in  the 
Kitchener  area. 

For  example,  Ellis  & How- 
ard, a local  industrial  distribu- 
tor of  electrical  consumer 
products  wanted  to  introduce 
a new  product  for  the  kitchen. 
They  needed  to  know  how 
peoQlje4elt^bout  it. 

Enter  Goddard  and  com- 
lany. 


Te  have  a problem  servic- 
ing all  the  requests  jve-..^et 
from  industry,”  said^Ted.  T 


a- 


There  are  all  kinds  of  intri- 
cate rea.sons  why  the  con- 
sumer buys  or  does  not  buy  a 
product  or  why  one  mall  is 
more  popular  than  another  / 
and  these  variables  changp^ 

“By  its  very  nature,  rp^Ir- 
keting  is  dynamic.  I^ls^-iTbout 
people  and  thfe3f-s;^nge  very 
rapidly,”  saiafA^Goddard. 

Along  with  market  research^^ 
projects,  students  are  re^^ 
quired  to  create,  on  paper,  a 
store  from  scratch.  They  must 
find  available  property,  check 
pertinent  bylaws,  arrange 
lease  agreements,  decide  on 
the  type  of  store  and  merchan- 
dise, justify  the  store’s  exis- 
tence and  identify  the  target 
market.  Plus  they  take 
courses  in  advertising,  sale.s- 
manship,  retailing,  statistics 
and  marketing  itself. 

“We  placed  almost  100  per 
cent  of  our  graduates  last  year 
in  very  tough  economic  times 
and  we’re  hoping  for  more  of 
the  same  this  year. 

“Very  simply  put,”  said  Mr. 
Goddard,  with ^a-Jess-than- 
humble  grin,  Qt^ythe  best 
program  in  the  college.l^ 
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Human-shaped  root 
is  not  just 
an  aphrodisiac 


by  Wendy  Somerville 


Ginseng  is  more  than  just  an 
aphrodisiac.  Rather  than  act- 
ing as  a hormanal  stimulant, 
Ginseng  serves  as  a stress  re- 
liever. 

^ This  famous,  ancient,  and 
somewhat  human  shaped  root 
is  not  a cure  for  every  illness. 
But  it  does,  mysteriously, 
seem  to  treat  a good  many 
unrelated  disorders.  One  of  its 
main  tasks  is  to  stimulate  the 
body  to  perform  better  under 
conditions  of  stress.  This  is 
probably  its  most  famous  and 
puzzling  ability.  Western  doc- 
tors refuse  to  take  this  tonic 
seriously  or  to  conduct  re- 
search on  it  because  its  effects 
are  nonspecific. 

No  one  really  knows  how 
ginseng  works  but  a few  ex- 
perts have  a theory.  They 
believe  that  ginseng  works  as 
a tonic  by  stimulating  the 
pituitary  gland,  the  master 
regulator  of  the  body.  The 
Chinese  feel  that  by  using 
ginseng  they  can  combat  dis- 
ease and  even  rapid  aging  by 
restoring  the  balance  of  bodi- 
lity  functions. 

When  many  people  hear  the 
word  ‘ginseng’  they  they  im- 
mediately think  of  an  aphror 
disiac  that  maintains  sexual 
potency  in  the  human  male. 
The  origin  of  this  idea  is 
thought  to  have  gone  back  to 
the  ancient  Chinese.  Ginseng 
would  give  them  a feeling  of 
rejuvenation  and  this  would 
then  enable  them  to  partici- 
pate better  in  sexual  activity. 

Today  ginseng  is  known  pri- 
marily for  its  ability  to  relieve 


stress,  cure  diabetes  and  heart 
disease,  restore  youth,  prolong 
life  and  act  as  a natural  tran- 
quilizer. 

Health  food  stores,  where 
most  ginseng  is  bought,  and 
herbal  pharmacies,  where  you 
are  likely  to  get  a more 
reliable  product,  report  an 
increasing  demand  . 

When  considering  ginseng 
for  your  medicine  cabinet, 
you,  must  follow  certain  guide- 
lines. Most  'ginseng  sold  in 
North  America  is  Korean  red 
ginseng,  which  is  probably  the 
best  product  available.  You 
must  study  the  label  carefully 
because  an  inferior  Japanese 
ginseng  is  sold  with  a delibera- 
tely similar  label. 

The  current  average  price  is 
$12  for  100  capsules,  $6  for  an 
ounce  of  the  cut  and  powdered 
root,  and  $4.50  for  four  ounces 
of  root  extract.  ^ 

Ginseng  is  most  commonly 
used  in  the  tea  form  which  is  a 
mixture  of  dehydrated  root 
and  leaf  particles,  and  sells  for 
about  $6.25  for  a three-and 
one-ounce  package. 

You  can  purchase  ginseng  in 
almost  every  health  food  store 
in  the  Kitchener  Waterloo 
area.  Both  the  ‘Market  Lane 
Pantry’  and  ‘Sunshine  and 
Spice’  on  King  St.  have  gin- 
seng in  a variety  of  forms. 

So  when  winter  has  got  you 
down  and  you  are  desperate 
for  a cure  for  your  lethargy, 
visit  you  local  health  food  store 
and  pick  up  the  Asian  root  with 
an  exotic  history.  You  will  find 
yourself  feeling  fresh  and  alive 
and  able  to  give  dreary  winter 
a swift  kick. 


Prices  rise 
to  cover  iosses 

by  Monica  Mroz  Williams,  aware  of  the  theft 

experiment  carried  out  by  the 
Theft  at  Conestoga  College  Broadcasting  students,  com- 
could  become  a major  issue  in  mented  that  “our  losses  at  the 
future  years,  but  little  is  being  present  time  do  not  warrant 
done  to  prevent  the  problem.  additional  security.” 

Only  one  security  guard  is  Garvin  Jones,  photography 
on  duty  at  a time,  and  for,.aii.  technologist  for  the  college, 
institution  the  .size  of  Cooes-  said  that  two  lenses  were 
tbga,  this  IsTnsuffigie^  For  stolen  from  the  darkroom  just 
example,  in  "Novemb^  1981,  prior  to  Christmas,  and  a third 
two  Broadcasting,  Radio  and  more  recently.  The  lenses  are 
Television  students  did  an  valued  at  $130.00  each, 
experiment  to  prove  this.  if  the  Learning  Resource 
They  set  out  on  their  journey  Centre  is  experiencing  thefts, 
in  the  evening,  sporting  cam-  no  one  is  willing  to  talk  about 
era  equipment  to  record  the  it.  Carl  Hiltz,  manager  for  the 
events  that  would  take  place,  centre,  refused  to  grant  an 
Gaining  entry  to  unauthorized  interview  on  two  separate  oc- 
unlocked  doors,  they  effec-  casions.  A spokesperson  for 
tively  stole,  and  took  home  Hiltz  said  that  ‘ Hiltz  does  hot 

# almost  $8,000  worth  of  goods,  wish  to  discuss  theft  at  the 
This  included  a clock  radio,  a library  because  it  is  too  nega-- 
typewriter,  a tape  recorder,  a tive.  He  only  wants  to  promote 
video  tape  machine,  an  adding  the  library.’’  The  video  re- 
machine, a television  set,  corder  of  which  Williams 
some  record  albums,  and  files  spoke^  was  stolen  from  the 
and  documents.  Learning  Resource  Centre. 

All  this  was  accomplished  in  Of  course,  a student  must 
just  under  one  hour.  The  two  have  a pass  to  work  in  the 
were  noticed  by  students  school  after  hours.  But  rules 
working  in  the  school,  cleaning  are  meant  to  be  broken.  Some 
staff,  ^and  the  one  security  time  ago,  on  a Sunday  after- 
guard on  duty,  but  their  ac-  noon,  I was  admitted  to  a 
tions  were  questioned  by  no  secretarial  typing  room  by  the 
one.  guard.  I did  not  carry  a pass. 

Jack  Williams,  director  of  On  another  occasion,  I worked 
finance  for  the  College,  said  in  the  photography  darkroom 
that  about  $10,000  was  lost  last  for  a whole  evening  without 
year  through  theft.  That  figure  the  guard’s  knowledge.  And 
does  not  include  the  bookstore,  where  was  the  security  guard 
the  Learning  Resource  Centre,  when  the  two  students  stole 
the  cafeteria,  or  personal  the  $8,000  worth  of  goods  from 
losses.  the  college? 


POLAR  PARTY 

SKI  N PUB 

AT  CHICOPEE 
TUE.  FEB.  1st 


$5.00  for  9 hrs.  of  skiing 
(1 :00  - 10:00  p.m.) 

Party  in  the  Chicopee 
Lounge  ’tfl  1 a.m. 


Register  in  the  Activities 
office  by  4 p.m.  today! 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


"Vince  Violence" 


Delta,  performing  one  of  their  winning  numbers. 


Wendy  Somerville/Spoke 


Homegrown  talent  flourishes 


by  Irene  Gesza 

At  Thursday’s  weekly  El 
Condor  Pub,  the  DSA  tried  its 
hand  at  farming  (in  a sense). 
The  first  Homegrown  Talent 
Hunt  in  recent  Doon  history 
yielded  a fairly  hearty  crop. 
But,  as  they  say,  where  there’s 
a garden,  there’s  a weed  — 
there’s  a bad  apple  in  every 
bushel,  and  sadly,  the  DSA’s 
harvest  of  student  talent  was 
no  exception. 

The  pub,  sponsored  by  the 
DSA  in  co-operation  with 
Alfred  Dunhill,  Ltd.,  was  in- 
tended to  be  a forum  for 
aspiring  young  performers. 
These  performers  were  judged 
on  the  basis  of  sound,  stage 
presence,  individual  musical 
ability,  difficulty  of  musical 
selection  and  crowd  response. 
The  judges  were  two  profes- 
sionals in  the  music  industry: 
Rob  Cressman,  a talent  agent 
with  Talent  Group  and  Dave 
Schneider,  CHYM  radio  an- 
nouncer and  former  Conestoga 
student.  For  the  most  part,  the 
competitors  took  the  nature  of 


the  contest  seriously,  and  their 
dedication  to  their  music  was 
evident  in  their  perfor- 
mances. 

From  a field  of  five  competi- 
tors (all  of  whom  performed 
admirably),  first  prize  for  a 
solo  act  was  won  by  Jamie 
Warren,  a third-year  broad- 
casting student  who  delivered 
a polished  performance  of  two 
original  compositions.  Warren 
performed  “Memphis  Sky- 
line,” inspired  by  a trip  to 
memphis  for  an  international 
talent  competition  in  which 
Warren  placed  second,  and 
“World  of  a Child,”  a song 
which  Warren  said,  “...was 
the  first  song  I wrote  to  myself 
as  opposed  to  about  myself.” 

Second  place  in  the  solo 
competition  was  won  by  Robin 
Smith  who  demonstrated  his 
musical  versatility  by  accom- 
panying himself  first  on 
acoustic  guitar  and  harmonica 
and,  for  his  last  selection,  on 
piano  for  an  excellent  one-man 
replication  of  the  Boomtown 
Rats’  “I  Don’t  Like  Mon- 
days.” 

Honorable  mention  should 


have  been  given  to  the  last  of 
the  solo  performers.  Dean 
Clarke,  for  a valiant  effort  to 
perform  despite  the  distrac- 
tion of  a crowd  bordering  on 
rude.  A large  section  of  the 
audience  obliterated  the 
judges’s  view  of  the  performer 
by  congregating  on  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a dance  floor 
and  also  rivalled  Clarke  for 
volume.  Not  only  did  this 
section  of  the  audience  deny 
Clarke  the  courtesy  of  at  least 
the  semblance  of  some  atten- 
tion, they  also  disregarded 
instructions  to  move  so  that  at 
least  the  judges  could  view  the 
performance. 

This  occupation  of  the  dance 
floor  by  non-dancers  continued 
through  the  performance  of 
the  next  two  “bands”  — an  air 
band  and  a trio  called  Vince 
Violence  and  the  Squad.  (En- 
ter the  weed  in  the  crop.) 
Vince  and  the  boys,  a gimicky 
group  formed  especially  for 
the  pub  appearance,  “per- 
formed” “Cat  Scratch  Fever,’ 
(worse  than  Nugent,  if  you  can 
imagine  that),  “Toilet  Love,” 
“Jet  Boy,  Jet  Girl.’’ 


There  may  be  a place  for 
bands  who  dress  up  and  play 
poor  imitations  of  originally 
poor  songs  for  fun.  That  place 
is  not,  however,  on  the  same 
bill  with  serious  performers 
who  are  playing  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  The  Squad’s  per- 
formance served  only  to  de- 
tract from  the  efforts  of  the 
others  who  didn’t  view  the 
competition  as  a joke. 

Order  was  restored  to  the 
evening  with  the  appearance 
of  Success  Without  College 
when  vocalist  Shawn  Crockard 
announced  to  those  still  mill- 
ing about  the  dance  floor,  “We 
are  a dance  band.  We  play 
dance  music.  If  you  don’t  want 
to  dance  — sit  down.”  Most 
danced.  The  band,  whose 
major  influences  are  The  Psy- 
chedelic Furs,  Joy  Division 
and  Echo  and  the  Bunnymen, 
played  four  original  songs, 
“European  Theatre,”  “Dis- 
cord,” “Point  of  View,”  and 
“Dressing  Darkly.” 

Success  Without  College,  ap- 
pearing February  4,  at  the 
Woodshed  in  Guelph  and  cur- 
rently competing  in  CFNY’s 


Great  Ontario  Talent  Search, 
shared  second  place  honors 
with  Flack  and  Floyd,  a duo 
which  performed  Pat  Meth- 
any’s  “Movin’.”  Flack  and 
Floyd,  also  know  as  Kevin  Orr 
and  Craig  Calhoun,  have  been 
a team  for  five  years  after 
each  played  in  numerous  other 
bands. 

Top  honors  for  the  night 
were  nabbed  by  the  band 
Delta,  comprised  of  members 
David  Lonsbury,  Tim  Marsh, 
Walt  Mittlestedt,  and  Kevin 
Schumacher.  Lonsbury,  a 
first-year  Electronics  student, 
said  that  the  band  has  been 
together  casually  for  two 
years.  “When  we  have  a goal 
to  work  toward,  we  get  to- 
gether,” Lonsbury  said.  “We 
all  love  music  — it’s  the  thread 
that  binds  us  together.” 

Delta  performed  two  Rush 
spng5rv“Subdivisions”  and 
rYYZ^and  “Angel  of  Light” 
by-a-band  called  Petra.  Lons- 
bury said  that  the  band  enjoys 
playing  Rush  because  it’s  a 
challenge.  “But  Rush  is  about 
as  extravagant  as  we  get,”  he 
said. 
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The  Nylons:  Marc  Connors,  Claude  Morrison,  Arnold  Robinson 
Paul  Cooper 


Nylons  celebrate 
human  voice 


by  Roberta  Graetsch 

The  Nylons  filled  the  Universi- 
ty of  Waterloo’s  Humanities- 
Theatre  last  Saturday,  January 
22  with  an  enthusiastic  audience. 

A special  second  performance 
was  held  at  11:00  to  accom- 
modate all  the  people  who 
couldn’t  get  tickets  for  the  8:00 
performance. 

The  Nylons  have  come  a long 
way  since  they  emerged  from 
Toronto  in  1979.  They  have 
played  all  over  North  America 
and  Europe.  Most  recently  they 
played  four  nights  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Halt  in  London  while  on 
tour  with  Shirley  Bassey.  For  a 
group  that  has  only  been  to- 
gether for  four  years  they  have 
already  put  out  two  albums.  The 
first  one  was  simply  called  The 
Nylons:  the  second.  One  Size 
Fits  All,  has  turned  gold, 

The  music  the  Nylons  play  is 
called  a cappellay.jOf‘~a,s.  tiiey 
prefer  to  call  it  “l^ckappell^” 
This  means  no  ins^rumetlTs  are 
used.  Arnold  Robinson,  a mem- 
ber, says  "R’s  a celebration  of 
the  human  voice.”  In  the  begin- 
ning their  percussive  effects 
consisted'  of  ' finger  snapping, 
foot  tapping  and  thigh  clapping. 
Tambourines,  congas  and  elec- 
tronic drums  now  appear  occa- 
sionally. 

Dynamic,  entertaining  and  a 
fantastic  light  show  describes 
their  concert  on  Saturday.  The 
Nylons  started  off  their  set  with 
the  song  Me  and  the  Boys,  which 
is  an  autobiography  telling  how 
the  group  got  together. 

By  intermission  the  people 
were  clapping  their  hands,  sing- 
ing along  and  generally  having  a 
good  time.  In  between  songs  the 
Nylons  would  tell  jokes  and  kid 
around  with  each  other,  never 
leaving  the  audience  bored. 

In  their  second  half  the  Nylons 


came  out  clad  in  pink  tuxedos 
and  white  shirts.  Marc  Connors, 
a Canadian  native,  didn’t  have 
his  shirt  on  for  very  long.  He  tore 
it  open  during  the  song  Romance 
to  the  delight  of  the  women  in  the 
crowd. 

After  the  song,  in  Carol  Bur- 
nett fashion,  they  answered 
questions  from  the  audience. 
The  questions  were  tasteful  ex- 
cept for  a comment  from  a man 
who  asked  if  they  called  them- 
selves Nylons  because  they  were 
hosers.  The  audience  booed 
loudly  but  the  Nylons,  being 
professional,  took  it  all  in  stride. 
They  finished  the  question  por- 
tion of  their  act  and  continued 
singing. 

Not  alt  songs  performed  were 
from  their  albums.  They  sang 
music  from  the  past  such  as 
Little  Darling  and  Driving  in  my 
— Gar.  Not-yet-r«leased -music  was 
also  sung.  The  crowd  especially 
loved  the  satirical  tune  about  the 
Reagans  dropping  a bomb  so  the 
world  could  be  American.  A loud 
bang  (imitating  a bomb)  had  the 
people  jumping  from  their 
seats. 

Some  of  the  songs  played 
during  the  evening  were  Silhou- 
ettes, Bop  till  you  Drop,  This 
Boy,  Town  without  Pity  and 
Find  the  one  I love.  Each  song 
was  skillfully  choreographed. 

After  the  two  hour  perfor- 
mance was  over  the  audience 
gave  them  a standing  ovation. 
The  Nylons  sang  Higher  and  as  a 
request,  Duke  of  Earl  as  their 
encore  songs. 

Arnold  Robinson’s  booming 
ba.ss  and  Claude  Morrison’s  fab- 
ulous falsetto  didn’t  let  the 
audience  down.  Everybody  left 
the  theatre  in  the  m7)od  to  dance 
and  sing. 

As  Morrison  said,  “Our  music 
comes  from  the  gut  and  that’s 
where  it  hits  you.” 


Record  review 

New  Order’s  smooth  sound 


“New  Order”  by  New  Order 
is  a melodically  emotional 
extended  play  that  contains 
some  of  New  Order’s  best 
work  to  date. 

New  Order,  formerly  Joy 
Division,  carries  on  the  mood 
and  essence  that  was  their 
trademark  before  lead  vocal- 
ist Ian  Curtis  committed  sui- 
cide. However,  there  is  also  a 
new  perspective,  which  has 
been  described  as  an  “inter- 
rtiingling  of  their  emotional 
introversion  with  a dance- 
oriented  extroversion.” 

The  EP,  which  was  released 
domestically  by  PolyGram,  i.s 
a compilation  of  New  Order’s 
most  recent  work.  “Tempta- 
tion” (their  most  recent  Brit- 


ish single)  is  their  best  single. 
It  combines  the  traditional 
New  Order  representation  for 
feeling  along  with  a unique 
styled  dance  beat. 

The  EP  also  contains 
“Hurt”.  “Everythings  Gone 
Green”,  “Procession”  and 
“Mesn”. 

The  New  Order  mood  is 
emitted  through  their  melody 
rather  than  lyrics.  The  drums 
come  forward  and  are  the 
dominating  force  of  their 
music.  The  music  is  eerie  at 
times  producing  a feeling  of 
gloom. 

The  thumping  dance  beat 
and  “synthesized  black 
magic”  contribute  to  obtain  a 
startling  new  sound 


Every  C.G.A. 
who  graduates 
this  year  . . . 


Certified  General  Accountants  do 
have  a choice:  taxation,  auditing, 
controllership,  government,  man- 
agement accounting,  commerce, 
industry  — public  practice. 

CGA  offers  a five-year  course. 
Advanced  standing  is  granted  to 
students  with  college  or  university 
credits.  It's  tough,  and  demanding. 
That's  why  more  and  more  em- 
ployers are  looking  for  people  who 
have  earned  the  CGA  designation. 
Because  it  identifies  a person  with 
drive,  initiative,  ability,  and 
knowledge. 

Choose  the  fastest  growing 
accounting  profession.  Become  a 
Certified  General  Accountant. 

It'-s  nice  to  have  a choice  . . . 
isn't  it? 


Deadline  tor 
Spring 
enrollment, 

February  18. 

For  information, 
call  or  write: 

The  Certified 
General 
Accountants 
A Association 
of  Ontario 

480  University  Avenue,  4th  F! 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSG  1V2 
(416)  593-1103 
or  toll-free  1-800- 268-8022 


pro  shop 


REDEEM  THIS  COUPON  TO 

Save  10% 


LIMIT  ONE  COUPON 
PER  PURCHASE 


OFFER  EXPIRES 
FEB.  25,  1983 
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SPORTS 


Mountaineers  victorious 


Condors  fall  to  Hawks 


The  Humber  Hawks  vic- 
timized the  Hockey  Condors  at 
last  week’s  chilling  hockey 
match.  The  Hawks  were  tri- 
umphant with  a 4-3  score. 

The  Hawks  were  in  com- 
mand for  the  duration  of  the 
game.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
period,  Humber  was  in  the 
lead  with  a score  of  1-0.  By  the 
end  of  the  second  half, 
Humber  was  still  in  front  by 
3-1. 

Goal  scorers  for  the  Condors 
were  Ed  Gladding  (22),  For- 
ward Rick  Tryon  (9),  and  Ron 
Clayton  (14). 

Humber  player  Mark  Ban- 
nerman  scored  two  goals  for 
the  Hawks.  Joe  Gaten  and 
Greg  Miller  had  one  goal 


diminat-) 


each. 

Humber  definitely 
ed  the  ice  throughotrt — the 
entire  game.  The  Hawks  out- 
shot  the  Condors  42-27. 
Humber  suffered  12  minor 
penalties,  while  Conestoga  had 
a total  of  seven. 

It  looks  as  if  Conestoga  is  in 
a slump.  Last  week,  they  lost 
to  Centenial.  It  was  Centen- 
ial’s  first  win  this  season.  The 
Basketball  Condors  games  re- 
cord to  date  is  eight  wins,  11 
loses,  and  one  tie.  The  Condors 
have  four  games  left  to  either 
shape  up,  or  be  terribly  disap- 
pointed. 

The  next  home  game  is 
February  2 against  Sheridan 
College. 


Basketball  victory 


The  Mohawk  Mountaineers 
conquered  the  Basketball  Con- 
dors in  last  week’s  home 
game.  The  74-64  win  for  Mo- 
hawk meant  Conestoga’s  ninth 
loss  so  far  this  season.  The 

Intramural 


Tuesday’s  intramural  vol- 
leyball gave  Totally  Awesome 
an  easy  win  with  a default  by 
the  Friday  Night  Frolics. 

Perhaps  the  Frolics  were 
practising  their  skillfully 
played  spikes  JH=^qj;^rforming 
their  vigorous(yollie^  because 
by  game  numbbr-tw'o  they  had 
given  Totally  Awesome  a 
rough  workout. 

Totally  Awesome’s  win  last 
week  was  a pleasant  picnic 


Condors  have  also  had  nine 
successes.  They  have  placed 
seventh  in  the  O.C.A.A. 

The^CondOTs  seemed  to  be 
disinterested^  the  game,  as 
the  \ half-time  \ score  was  a 

voneyball 


compared  to  the  tough  and 
rough  playing  by  both  teams 
this  week. 

By  the  end  of  the  second 
game  the  Friday  Night  Frolics 
had  pro-^d  that  their  earlier 
absence  was  well  worth  it. 
With  the  last  point  in  their 
favour,  the  Frolics  proudly 
walked  off  the  court,  leaving 
the  Recreation  Department’s 
Totally  Awesome  with  a 16-14 
loss. 


brutal  41-27  against  Cones- 
toga. 

Condor  George  Sonnenburg 
lead  all  the  scorers  with  17 , 
points.  Doug  Schenck  trailed^ 
behind  with  14  points,  and 
Wayne  Munro  had  12.  Mohawk 
player  Carry  Lichty  scored  an 
impressive  17  points,  while 
team-mate  Don  McGrattan 
had  16  points. 

Conestoga  succeeded  in 
gaining  four  of  the  six  foul 
shots,  and  the  opponents  made 
five  out  of  eight  shots. 

There  are  six  basketball 
games  remaining  in  this  sea- 
son’s schedule. 

An  exhibition  tournament 
was  played  by  the  Condors  on 
the  January  29  weekend. 

The  Condors  are  in  prepara- 
tion  for  the  hjo^rre<g'a^ e 
against  George<^rowne  Col- 
lege on  February2^. — ^ 


HEY  ZAPATA. 

[you  said  you  wanted^ 

\TO  SEE  MY  TOUQUE? 


Show  us  your  touQue  and  we 
will  give  you  a 10%  discount  in 
addition  to  the  regular  15% 


student  discount  — for  a total 


of  25%  off. 


Try  our  Macho  Nachos 
stuffed  with  zelopenos. 
Hot! 

All  you  can  eat  for  $3.00 


( ' 

Upcoming  Events 


January  31  Indoor  Soccer 

Co-ed  Broomball 


February  1 Women’s  Volleyball 
Co-ed  Broomball 


February  2 Varsity  Hockey  against  Sheridan 
(Home) 


Varsity  Basketball  against  George 
Brown  (Home) 

Contact  Hockey 


February  3 Co-ed  Broomball 

No-contact  Hockey 


Mexico  and  Return 
from  $3.50 
1 335  Weber  St.  E. 

749-1810 
(next  to  HiWay  Market) 


February  5 Varsity  Badminton  at  Niagara 
Invitational 


by  J.A.  Giovinazzo 

The  Basketball  Condors’ 
58-51  victory  over  the  Can- 
adore  Panthers  proves  once 
again  that  brain  overcomes 
brawn. 

The  Condors,  playing  a con- 
sistently tight  but  relaxed 
game  throughout  the  first  half, 
took  the  lead  almost  immedi- 
ately. This  lead  remained 
around  10  points  until  midway 
through  the  second  half,  when 
the  Panthers’  aggressive, 
physical  style  began  to  take  its 
toll  on  the  home-team’s  con- 
centration. 

The  first  half  of  play  was 
fast-paced  with  the  more  con- 
trolled style  of  the  Condors 
keeping  most  of  the  action  in 
the  Panthers’  end  of  the 
court. 

Fine  performances  from 
Panthers  Brian  Crown  and 
Richard  Langlois  were  im- 
mensely important  to  the  vi- 
siting team’s  ability  to  avoid 
getting  too  far  behind. 


The  only  unfortunate 
aspects  of  the  match  were  the 
poor  turnout  with  only  two 
dozen  Spectators,  and  Panther 
Jean-Claude  Cayen.  Cayen’s 
inability  to  withstand  even  the 
slightest  bumping  without  fall- 
ing down  (he  spent  more  time 
lying  on  the  floor  than  all  the 
other  players  combined)  and 
his  excessively  aggressive 
style  (if  one  can  call  it  a style) 
were  totally  inappropriate  to 
the  high  calibre  of  competition 
these  teams  were  involved  in. 

Cayen  left  the  court  limping 
and  cursing  near  the  end  of  the 
first  half  after  a mishap  with 
Condor  George  Tinnes,  only  to 
return  shortly  after,  showing 
no  sign  of  injury  other  than  a 
disgusted  look  on  his  face. 

The  true  highlight  of  the 
game  came  near  the  end  of  the 
second  half.  Condor  Jim  Gor- 
don ma^e  a dazzling  full-court 
break-away  and  passed  to 
team-mate  Wayne  Munro,  who 
scored  easily  into  an  unguard- 
ed Panther  basket. 


Attention! ! 

BEER  HUNTERS 

Watch  the  bulletin  boards  eh, 
for  clues  to  hidden  AMSTEL 
discs  eh,  redeemable  eh,  for 
PRIZES  eh,  in  the  Activities 
office! 


CM  ARCHIVES 

a musical  documentary 
Thursday  Feb.  3 3:30 

featured  artist 

STEVE  HACKETT 


